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TALES OF THE DRAMA, 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 
No. I.—THE STROLLER’S TALE. 





‘’Tis bitter cold—and I am sick at heart.’—Hamlet, 


The chilly blast of the bleak night wind 
came whistling along, and the snow, in 
heavy flakes, kept up an incessant fall, 
cresting each object with its cold white 
mantle. Down, down, it came, till all 
nature seemed about to be buried in a 
tomb of snow ; and dow and then some 
fitful gust of the biting blast would, on 
some particular spot, heap up and thicken 
some fast increasing mound to the peril of 
the unwary traveller whose ill luck should 
lead him to fall in. Stronger and louder 
still the wind blew on, and did its utmost 
to render the night as cold as night could 
be. ’Twas no night, with fool’s temerity, 
to dare to brave the powers of the elements, 
and nought but the most urgent business 
could e’er have taken me out away from the 
comforts of a home. No, no. "Twas a 
night at home to sit, the cheering fire 
bright blazing on the hearth to warm the 
numbed limbs. ’Iwas a night when cosiy 








placed in the old arm-chair snug in the 
corner, seated there the cold 
wind to defy, and challenge the snow-fall 
to invade your comforts, while you listen 
to some old goblin Christmas tale of fell 
encbantment’s powers, which the blazing 
fire so oft invites. But still ‘* necessity 
and not my will’? made me a stranger to 
the comforts of a home. 


chimney 


On such a night, 
and at the hour of midnight, did I traverse 
the desolate streets, spite of the heavy 
snow, though still the cold seemed to pene- 
trate almost to my very bones. My teeth 
chattered as I hurried on, all haste to end 
my unpleasant journey, and I wrapped my 
coat still closer round to keep off the at- 
tacks of the heavy falling snow. 

Heartily wearied with my futile efforts 
to ward off the uncomfortable attacks 
of the cold snow, I was beginning to console 
myself with the idea that the long wished- 
for haven of my hopes, my cheerful lodgings 
and my snug warm couch, were not far from 
hand, when suddenly I stumbled over what 
appeared, at first sight, to be a mound of 
snow, and, but for some projecting rails 
which I grasped at, should have fallen to 
the ground, On closer inspection, how- 
ever, I discovered that the substance over 
which I had stumbled was no less than the 
body of a human creature, which the thick 
snow had covered with its icy white mantle, 
and gave it the appearance of a heap of 
snow. ‘“ Heavens, what a horrid fate,” I 
mentally ejaculated, as I attempted to raise 
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the prostrate form, “on such a night as 
this, when snow and wind, with all their 
strength, combine the icy coldness of this 
winter’s night to augment, to be left to die 
without succour and without pity; to be 
frozen to death without a hand of Christian 
charity extended to render assistance e’er 
*tis too late. Good God! how horrid!” 
Regardless of the deep snow, and the bitter 
cold, which before had yielded me such 
great inconvenience, I knelt down and 
raised the head upon my knee, brushing off 
the snow from that pale cold face. It was 
an old man, very old perhaps, yet still sor- 
row’s hand seemed to have lent its power 
to age to stamp his features with the inde- 
lible mark of the deepest sorrow—sorrow 
which nor time nor pleasure could efface 
from memory’s marble, but which must end 
its mournful course in the dark grave alone. 

I drew out my spirit flask, and applied it 
to his lips—but no, the vivid spark of ani- 
mation’s fire for ever seemed extinguished, 
and the cold hand of death appeared to 
hold its deadly sway o’er that weak form. 
Though old, it was a handsome face, and 
in spite of the sunken cheeks, which spoke 
a silent tale of hunger’s fangs and poverty’s 
distress, an air of pride and hauteur seemed 
blended with the most poignant grief. It 
was a face which the artist’s eye would 
proclaim sublime, and rarely to be met 
with. I trembled with doubt, as holding 
my breath, I listened to hear if I conld 
catch the soundings of a beating heart. I 
poured some brandy down his throat, and 
chafed his frozen limbs, and, at length, to 
my great joy, he gradually showed signs of 
returning animation. With what intense 
delight was it that I just heard him speak. 
He faintly murmured, ‘ Heaven bless your 
charity, good stranger— Heaven bless you,” 
and then he sunk back overcome with con- 
flicting feelings. “Iwas a heart-rending 
scene. The poor old man, his silvery locks 
made whiter yet by the snow flakes whfch 
clung to them, bowed down by the weight 
of sorrow and of age, fast sinking into 
death—on that cold night left to perish 
midst the dire combat of the raging elements, 
I endeavoured to prevail on him to take 
more brandy, but he gently thrust it from 
him, and softly said, No, no—you are 
too good, You are the sole kind being I 
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ever have met in all my long_ pilgri- 
mage on earth. Heaven bless you, but 
your kindness is in vain, I’m dying.” At 
that moment a violent spasm convulsed his 
whole frame, and mutteriug in faintest ac- 
cents a blessing on my poor deed of cha- 
rity, he pressed into my hand a small 
packet, carefully sealed up, which he took 
from his bosom, and fell back lifeless on 
the cold stones. Reader—he was dead! 
(To be continued.) 


THE DRAMA. 
—p—— 


DRURY LANE. 

Reader! do you take an interest in beau- 
tiful statues ?—if so, accompany us, and we 
will introduce you to the studio of the mo- 
deri Prometheus. It has a bold conception 
to make a statue the subject of a ballet; to 
animate a marble figure, and to breathe into 
it the essence of grace and beauty. There 
is great merit due to the inventor of the 
story, for the poetical idea, which is as fan- 
cifully conceived as it is beautifully embo- 
died. The unveiling of the statue of 
Beethoven, at Bonn, was attended with de- 
monstrations of rapture by the assembled 
multitude, and the same ovations are offered 
at the shrine of Dumilatre; but it is when 
this personification of Hebe becomes en- 
dowed with life that the applause is greatest. 
Her dancing may truly be designated the 
poetry of nature; her attitudes are chaste 
and expressive; and if she lack expression 
of countenance, she makes up for it by the 
modesty of her deportment, and the undu- 
lating grace of her movements. M. Albert, 
the hero of the story, exhibits the finest 
pantomimic acting we have ever beheld— 
his mad scene is magnificent. We have 
forgotten to mention that the music is beau- 
tifully descriptive, and that the passages 
illustrative of the statue’s animation are 
scored with unusual merit. The ballet has 
been much curtailed since the first night, 
many of the processions and dances having 
been omitted; and this truly interesting 
work may be considered one of the hits of 
the season. 

HAYMARKET. 

Business is progressing most excellently ; 
the off-nights draw large audiences, through 
the capital selection of stock favourites. 
“The Way to Keep Him,” and “ A Cure 
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for the Heart Ache,” in one night form too 
powerful a magnet of attraction to be re- 
garded lightly. The new after-piece, ‘* Who 
is the Composer?” affords Hudson, Buck- 
stone, Miss Julia Bennett, and Miss For- 
tescue, capital scope for their abilities, and 
promises to have a long run. 

The engagement of Miss Helen Faucit is 
likely to be much prolonged. The great 
demand for places to see ‘‘ The Lady of 
Lyons,” and “ The Stranger,’”’ has pre- 
vented her from yet appearing in any other 
of her favourite characters. We would 
cull sentences from the play where she ex- 
cels most, if possible, but really the whole 
is such a wonderful performance that our 
praise would carry us through every scene. 
But the total overthrow of her pride in the 
final scene, when she declares her whole 
existence to be centred in Claude, is such a 
display of histrionic power that the very 
words haunt us in our avocations ; a volume 
could not give to the reader a thorough 
idea of the sensation she produces— 

“ Tell him, e’en now, that I would rather 
share ; 

His lowliest lot, walk by his side an out- 

cast, 

Work for him, beg with him, live upon the 
light 

Of one kind smile from him, than wear the 
crown 

The Bourbon lost,” 

And in the fourth act, where Beauseant 
gains admittance to her presence in the 
gardener’s cottage, annoying her with his 
importunities, with what splendour she 
repels him:— 

‘* Sir, leave this house—it is humble— 
but a husband’s roof, however lowly, is, in 
the eyes of God and man, the temple of a 
wife’s honour! Know that I would rather 
starve—yes, with him who has betrayed 
me, than accept your lawful) hand, even 
were you the prince whose name he bore ; 
Go!” 

The applause that followed was over- 
whelming. Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer has 
done more for the stage in this one play 
than the whole catalogue of most of our 
bygone dramatists. Mrs, Haller, in the 
Stranger, is another great and wonderful 
effort of this actress. The penitent adul- 
tress is represented with such power that all 





feel sympathy with her crime, and in the 
multitude of her kindnesses and charities 
led to think her an angel on earth, but for 
that one destructive bar. This is a play that 
should be witnessed by every married person; 
it is a great moral lesson, showing how 
one crime may embitter the whole of man’s 
life. Mr. Anderson does not appear to such 
advantage in Master Walter as in many 
other characters. 
SADLER’S WELLS, 

The play of “ Pizarro’? appears to get 
more into public favor here, for long before 
the opening of the doors great crowds are 
waiting for admittance. This is a proof to 
us that, by judicious management, and 
the selection of popular pieces, with a re- 
spectable company, the taste of the town is 
not quite so vitiated as some have been led 
to suppose. We hear other stock pieces are 
about being brought forward. ** King Lear” 
is to be produced next week, and we doubt 
not very effectively, if we are to take a 
sample from the manner the various plays 
have been produced. We are continually 
receiving letters requiring our interference 
in requesting the management to bring out 
something new as an afterpiece. 

ASTLEY’S. 

We never go to this house without being 
strongly reminded of our yonthful days, 
for here we see children of all ages. The 
delight of the audience, young and old, 
when the horses enter the arena, is beyond 
all calculation; the buz throughout the 
house, and the general excitement,is pleasing 
beyond anything at any other theatre. The 
ladies, with their families, explaining to 
them what is going to take place—the 
horses capering with their beautiful trap- 
pings, and the glare of light from the im- 
mense chandelier, and last not least, the 
Clowns in their singular dresses, with their 
witty sayings and funny antics, all of 
which create the most lively sensation, and 
yet harmless and inoffensive in its way.—~ 
We recommend the elder branches of so- 
ciety, who may have the blues, from the 
cares of business or any disappointment 
they may meet with, to take their families 
to Astley’s, if they wish to drive away dull 
care, 

CITY THEATRE. 
This theatre opened for the séason on 
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Monday night. The interior has under- 
gone many alterations, and the whole ap- 
pearance is that of comfort and respect- 
ability. On the drawing up of the curtain 
the whole of the company presented them- 
selves, and the National Anthem was sung 
with good effect. An address was then 
spoken by Mrs. R. Honner, written by C- 
Z.Barnett ; it contained many good hits re- 
lative to the future management of the 
house and the company, which had the de- 
sired effect, being caught hold of by the 
audience instantly. A new drama was 
afterwards brought forward, written by the 
same author, which we shall give some par- 
ticulars of in our next. Mrs. Honner had 
a character well suited to her particular 
style of acting; and nothing could be finer 
than the display of the deep feeling and 
natural affection she evinced for her father ; 
the female portion of the audience was af- 
fected in an extreme degree, and loud ap- 
plause followed. Mr. J. Webster, as her 
suitor, took great pains and was very effec- 
tive, although we should have been better 
pleased if he had had more to do. Mr. R. 
Honner filled up a little part very judicious- 
ly ; but it appeared to us the character had 
nothing to do with the plot of the piece. A 
Mr. Tindal, from the provinces, appears to 
be a judicious actor, and will be of great 
use in the theatre. Mr. Richard Younge, 
late of Drury Lane, is here, and we hope 
he will have an upportunity ere long of dis- 
playing his ability, for he has none in this 
piece, The comic parts were made the most 
of by G. Forman and E, Jones, who elicit- 
ed roars of laughter frequently, particularly 
the former, who was disguised as an opera 
dancer, and who burlesqued the dancing 
admirably. We never remember to have 
seen this actor to greater advantage. A 
young lady, Miss Egan, new to us, the 
daughter of the gentleman who is the author 
of “Tom and Jerry,” made her first ap- 
pearance here. We have heard of her name 
in the provinces, and we are happy to be 
enabled to congratulate her on a London 
stage; she has considerable talent in the 
line she seems to have studied, and fre- 
quently puts us in mind of Mrs. Humby.— 
She appears well acquainted with the stage, 
and was deservedly applauded. The company 
is well selected, and bids fair to make a 





stand, and we trust a profitable one to Mr. 
Honner, the lessee, who, from his great 
exertions, is well worthy of the patronage of 
the public as a manager. 


HARMONIC HALL, 

Grares Tavern, GReAT SuFFOLK STREET, 
Borovcn.—We congratulate the inhabi- 
tants of Southwark and the public generally 
on the re-opening of the above elezant 
establishment, a music licence having been 
granted by the magistrates of Surrey to the 
spirited proprietor, Mr. Richard Preece, for 
the same. The visitors appear to be highly 
respectable, and the character of the enter- 
tainments altogether of a very superior kind, 
consisting entirely of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music by professors of acknowledged ta- 
lent. Mr. Warde is the conductor, and cer- 
tainly merits great praise for the able man- 
ner in which he fulfils his duties: the singing 
commenced (on the night we attended) at 
eight o’clock and closed shortly after eleven. 
And the whole entertainment seemed to give 
the utmost satisfaction ; more anon. 











FRENCH THEATRICALS. 
Paris.—The elite of Parisian society and 
dilettante were assembled at the Italian 
Opera on Thursday to witness the first re- 
presentation of one of Verdi’s most celebra- 
ted operas, of which the young composer 
had reason to be proud from the eclat it ob- 
tained for him throughout Italy. The new 
work (at least to Paris) was represented for 
the first time at Milan in February, 1842, 
“Tl Nabuchodonosor ” was from the first 
highly applauded, the two principal parts 
being sustained by Ronconi and Derivis, 
who also filled the same parts on the pre- 
sent occasion. This work belongs to a class 
which confines its beauties to pure expres- 
sion, and disdainfully throws aside nearly 
all ornament, which the composer seems 
to look upon as of secondary importance. 
The success of this piece has been immense 
here. Amongst the beauties of the first 
order which forcibly strikes the hearer is 
the introductory chorus, which is written in 
a bold and elaborate style; the duet also 
between Ishmael and Phepena in the first 
act is a remarkable piece of composition. 
In the second act, the grand air by Abigail 
“To t'invenni, O fatal scritto,” was enthu- 
siastically applauded, The third act was 
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magnificently sustained ; in it are two fine 
chorusses, a duct in la bemol for a bass and 
a soprano, and the prophesy of the high 
priest accompanied by vocal masses. The 
whole of the fourth act is full of effective 
dramatic singing, and is really admirable. 
Ronconi, was great, both asa singer and 
tragedian ; he was applauded by the whole 
house. Derivis has progressed,and, notwith- 
standing a visible emotion, he knew how to 
show that his voice had greatly gained in 
sweetness without having lost any of itr 
power. Madlle. Teresina Brambilla debu- 
ted in most brilliant style. This cantatrice 
posseses a soprano voice of the greatest 
purity ; the perfection of her intonations, 
and the gout with which she vocalizes, prove 
the excellence of her style and method ; she 
displayed much expression and feeling, 
with warmth and energy, and she is a good 
tragic actress. Corelli and Malle. Landi 
added their talents to the ensemble. The 
chorusses, under the able direction of M. 
Tariot, were perfect. All Paris will flock 
to hear ‘‘ II] Nabuchodonosor.” There are 
a number of new pieces being produced, and 
many more on the tapis, our dramatic and 
operatic season being at the present mo- 
ment in full bearing. At the Opera Co- 
miqe a new work in three acts, entitled “ La 
Charbonniere” has just been brought out, 
the words by Scribe, and the music by 
Montford; it has met with but moderate 
success. A new work, the music by Hale- 
vy, entitled, “Une Nuit blanche,” which 
will be sustained by Reger, Herman Leon, 
and Mdlles. Durcier and Lavoye, has just 
been put in rehearsal at this theatre. 
Madlle. Nau will pass her month’s leave of 
absence from the Grand Opera in London, 
where she intends singing in English opera. 
Malle. Georges has left, on a professional 
tour in the provinces. The death of Ar- 
mand, formerly of the Comedie Frangaise, 
is contradicted. 
ALBERT SALOON, 


We paid our vows to the Gods of this 
temple on Wednesday evening (for the first 
time under the new management) It being 
for the benefit of Mr. Wilby, and we were 
much pleased by the oracles delivered by 
the various priests, Mr. C. Jones being now 
the lessee, and high priest of this famed 
temple. The performances commenced 
with “Stella Rittersdorf, or the captive of 
Silesia,”’ in which the principal parts were 
admirably sustained by Mr. Elphinstone, 
Mr. G. Almar, Mr. Atkins, and Mrs. At- 
kinson, The nautical hornpipe, so well- 
known upon the stage, was, notwithstanding 
its age, well executed by Mr, F. Anderson. 
The “ Brigands Daughter,” written by Mrs. 
Wilby, is old in the memory though new 
upon. the. stage, and was well performed 
with the exception of one female who rather 
burlesqued than played the character. Mr. 
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Mathew’s “ Squash Hollow” needs but to 
be seento be appreciated. The Russiun 
and Stage Polka by Mr. Bennett and Miss 
Stevens was encored to the very echo and 
was admirably executed. Mr. Bennet and 
Miss Stevens if we may measure the future 
by the present will become particular favo- 
rites on the boards. Feeling confident that 
Mr. T. Jones is fully capable of his present 
undertaking we wish him every success. 


MEMORANDA. 

Sunpay, Nov. 2.—Twenty-fourth Sunday 
after Trinity. Debut of Miss Kemble, 
1840, 

WEpnEspAyY, 5—Debut of Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam, 1821 

Tuurspay, 6—Colley Cibber born 1671.-- 
Duruset died, 1843 

Fripay, 7—John Banister died 1836 


SaTuRDAY, 8—Milton died 1674. 
died, 1821 





Murray 
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Saturpay, Nov. 1, 1845. 
Our Leader. 
THE WEEK. 
There has been little novelty during the 
present week. 


—_——, 


The ballet announced for 
‘Tuesday, at the Princess’s, for want of rea+ 
diness, has been postponed too late for a re- 
view to appear in our present impression.— 
The City of London has been opened with 
moderate success, principally owing to the 
refusal of the Lord Chamberlain to license 
the piece intended to be produced. The 
Queen signified her intention of visiting 
Drury Lane on Thursday, 








Sbhaksperfan Papers, 
Part IL].—MACBETH. 
No. 9. 

Whether the murder of Duncan had sug- 
gested itself to Macbeth’s mind previously 
to the interview with his wife, has been a 
matter of dispute amongst critics. We say, 
that the idea of the crime, in an undefined 
and ghostlike shape, presented itself to the 
mind of Macbeth immediately after the 
prophecy of the witches, 

* All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be king 

hereafter.” 
In advancing this, we do not mean to say 
that Macbeth had planned the murder, and 
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meant to exccute it; far from it; he evi- 
dently shrunk from the thought, and endea- 
voured to shape out some other course by 
which he might have obtained the regal 
diadem. This we think Is borne out by the 
text which runs as follows :— 
“ This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good :—if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in atruth? Iam Thane of 
Cawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth upfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings ; 
My thoughts whosc murther yet is but fan- 
tastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that 
function, 
Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is 
But what is not.” 

Here is evidently the idea of the crime 
presenting itself, the horror at the idea, and 
the strugglings of a noble nature to escape 
from those thoughts so opposed to its natu- 
ral character. 

The endeavour to escape from personolly 
placing himself upon the throne, we think is 
clearly shown in the words immediately fol- 
lowing the above soliloquy, 

“ If chance will have me king, why 

Chance may crown me, 

Without my stir.” 

That is to say, “If I am destined to be 
king, I shall be so, without my acting at ail 
in the matter.” We hope what has been 
advanced will be sufficient to prove, that at 
the opening of the tragedy, Macbeth was a 
brave and valiant warrior, fighting the bat- 
tles of his country, and a loyal and faithful 
subject, beloved by his king, who hails his 
return with— 
“ Welcome hither ; 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing.” 

Macbeth had all the desire or ambition to 
be king, although how he was to attain to 
that eminence, was not as yet clearly or de- 
cidedly shown. The naming of Malcolm, 
“Prince of Cumberland,’ by Duncan, 
startles and perplexes him, for he views it 
as another barrier against his elevation; his 
chance of being King seems to him on the 
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point of being destroyed ; and it is at this 
particular point we think that Macbeth first 
medidates seriously upon gaining the throne 
by some violent act—the murder of the aged 
sovereign again rises in his mind, this 
time assuming a more defined and positive 
shape. And it will be observed by the stu- 
dent of Shakspeare, that Macbeth’s mind 
becomes gradually more susceptible to the 
promptings of evil than it was in the ear- 
lier part of the tragedy; he has now none of 
those pangs of conscience that he had on his 
first interview with the witches. The resolve 
to carry out the thought now characterises the 
man, 

** The Prince of Cumberland. That is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars hide your fires, 
Let not light see my black and dark desires, 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears,when it is done, to see.” 

In the next scene, Macbeth has his first 
meeting with his wife, and much of what he 
intended to do may be learnt from the con- 
versation that ensues. 

It will not be out of place to mention 
here, that until lately much of the true 
weaning and purpose of the part has been 
lost or weakened by lines having been 
handed down to us, wrongly printed, and 
sometimes a word inserted or omitted. The 
editions of Messrs. Knight and Collier have 
done much, if not all, to remedy the defect; 
indeed we may say that they have left little 
or nothing for future editors to do, 

It is of paramount importance that we 
should have a correctly-worded and printed 
edition of the dramatist, for without it very 
often will the true meaning of a passage be 
much obscured, if not altogether lost; as 
will be seen from the instance we are about 
to bring forward in illustration of the fact. 
Immediately upon Macbeth’s meeting his 
wife he says— 

‘* My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to night. 

“ Lady M.—And when goes hence ? 

*€ Macb.—To-morrow—as he purposes.” 
Some editions print this line 

‘* To-morrow, as he purposes.” 
Now we contend that thus read, the whole 
force of the passage is lost ; the long pause 
after “ To-morrw,” tells us more of what 
was passing in the mind of Macbeth, than 
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had volumes been written; it tells us that 
not only had he conceived the murder of 
Duncan himself, but that he perceived at 
once that a similar idea was also in the mind 
of his wife, and did we require further proof 
for the maintaining our argument that Mac- 
beth had already planned the murder (how- 
ever much he might have required his will 
strengthening for its execution) previously 
to this meeting, it would be the fact, that to 
his wife’s declaration— 
“ O never 


Shall sun that morrow see !”” 
And— 


“ He that’s coming 
Must be provided for.” 
He puts forward no opposing arguments, 
shows no compunctious visitings of nature, 
but answers— 
“We will speak farther.” 

From this moment we feel, we know, that he 
is lost; the warrior’s spirit has departed, 
and in its place we behold the image of a 
man, the sport of fate, the creature of cir- 
cumstances, 


CHURCH-YARDS. 

Few persons pass by a cemetry or church- 
yard without its causing many a reflective 
thought; those long gone, or who in a few 
years will be among the departed, crowd in 
upon the imagination, and leave a pang of 
sorrow in the bosoms of both young and 
old. One evening, when the still air and 
murky sky seemed but the silent harbingers 
of acoming storm, I chanced to ramble 
across a country church-yard ; my eye ran 
unconsciously over many of the inscriptions 
which the hand of love had placed over the 
long sleepers, and I thought of my friends— 
early boyish friends—slumbering in their 
last homes. Thus musing, as I passed from 
stone to stone, fancy made me acquainted 
with, 

“‘ The visages and voices of the long 


since dead.” 
I read, “ Sacred to the memory of Amelia, 


aged twelve years,” and methought she was 
a bright-eyed girl, sunuy and light- 
hearted, the joy of all, ever loving, ever 
loved, fragile in form as she was beauteous 
in temper, to whom her parents clung the 
more fondly from the conviction that the 
poor flower which blossoms so beauteously 
on a summer morn would, as that sun de- 
parted, droop its head and die; and so it 
was, the grave-stone tells it so. 








On another I read the words, “ Rosina, 
aged eight months.” A poor infant—one 
of those types of an heavenly sphere, sent 
hither to cheer us on our way. How many 
anxious thoughts flashed across her mother’s 
mind as the sweet child nestled at her 
breast; and how her heart thrilled as 
the stranger commented on her blue eyes 
and roseate lips, asa smile played across 
them. But what a change to such a scene, 
the bed-room—the little sufferer with 
dimmed eyes and colourless lips, and the 
watcher by her side, the guardian angel 
preparing a mortal spirit for the eternal 
realms, which spirit may be left her earthly 
home on the Sabbath-day, when millions of 
voices were in ernest supplication to their 
Maker for the sinful and erring :— 

“ There is a world beyond the skies, 

Beyond the precincts of the tomb ; 

Oh! sinners there may hope to rise, 

And share a long, a happy home.” 
CHIT-CHAT. 

ANOTHER Viotinist has been called to 
his fathers, Mr. Charles Wodarch, for some 
time leader of the Covent Garden band, and 
for thirty years a member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Musicians. Mr. Wodarch under- 
stood and spoke several languages with 
great fluency. Mr. Cotton Reeve, whose 
demise we recorded last week, was also 
leader of the Covent Garden band some 
five and twenty years ago, and also of the 
Haymarket and Vauxhall Gardens. 

M. Firmin, formerly an actor at the The- 
atre Francaise, one day last week was dri- 
ving out his wife and sister in a small car- 
riage, when it unfortunately overturned. 
Madame Firmin had her left arm broken 
near the shoulder, and what is singular, the 
same lady had the misfortune, a few years 
ago, to break her right arm precisely in a 
similar manner to the fracture she is now 
labouring under. 

We have heard, from very good autho- 
rity. that the author and composer of the 
opera called “The Fairy Oak” have paid 
the manager of Drury Lane, between them, 
about five hundred pounds (or equivalent, 
in dressing and copying the music) for 
bringing it out. What can be expected, if 
any person possessing a little money, and a 
deal of vanity, can, by such means, get any 
trash brought out. The composer had the 
modesty to ask 500J. for the music, and 1002. 
more for the words of the songs; which, 
no publisher was foolish enough to give. 
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Musicat Eccentricrty.—Belgium is 
well known for its peculiar eccentricities in 
grinning clubs) (a species of our ancient 
“ orinning thrétgh a horse’s collar’? exhi- 
bition at Cotmtry fairs), and other outre 
amusements. One more singular than any 
that has yet been witnessed has just taken 
place at a meeting held at Ixelles, The 
members of the Philharmonic Society have 
determined to award two prizes, consisting 
of wearing apparel to the poor venders of 
nuts, eggs, &c., who frequent the lower or- 
der of public-houses, and who are nick-na- 
med merchandes de crabes. ‘The best solo 
singer to receive the prize ; each to be heard 
iupart, and the prizes to be awarded imme- 
diately afterwards by three members of the 
society. 





THINGS THAT AKE NOT TRUE. 

It is not true that a certain new opera is 
entirely successful—but it is true that it is 
a very decided approximation to a failure. 

It is not true that the Hon, Darby Epsom 
is one of the learned judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench—but it is true that amongst 
his friends he is reckoned a very good judge 
of horse-flesh. 

It is not true that Mr. Jeremiah Spouter 
is a very celebrated player at chess—but it 
is true that he is a well-known character at 
the pawnbroker’s. 

It is not true that Mr. Larkins Hardup 
is one of the facetious subscribers to 
Punch—but it is true that he received a very 
severe puuch ou the head, not long ago,from 
one of his numerous exasperated creditors, 

It is not true that Mr. Blow Breezes is a 
notoriously popular singer—but it is true 
that he not unfrequenty whistles for his din- 
ner when all other means of raising the wind 
have failed. 

It is not true that Mr. Noodle Noddy has 
been presented with the Order of the Bath— 
but it is true that an enraged gentleman 
ordered him out of his house the other day, 
accompanying his order with a request ex- 
pressed in strong language, that he would 
** go to Bath !” 





Tt is not true, that Keeley is a relative of 
Jerry Sneak+-but it is true he is the Last 
of the Bravoes, * %s 
It is not true’ tl Baron Nicholson, of 
the Garrick’s Hedi,” is made the Chief 
Baron of the Exche but it is true he 
is the most witty of 4 of the Judges in a 
ease of crim. com, hg 
———____.@ et -—__——- 
Zo Correspomd ents. 
B. B.—The ¢* Bridal” is bySBeaumont and 
Fletcher, altered to.its*present shape by 
Sheridan Kuaowlcs 
A Sunscrirer.— Mr. Gould, New Street, 
Covent Garden, will give you the inform- 
ation. 
J. Catpicorr.—The Rotunda, where the 
performances are likely to take place, is 
at Vauxhall Gardens. 


J. Evans.—We should give preference to 
Marston, if his voice was a good one. 

J.Mookxe.—We agree in some respects, but 
not in others. 

Watter.—Weare surprised this Gentleman 
should write such nonsense: we are aware 
he disguises his hand-writing and also 
disguises his ability. 

W. J.— We gave twelve months ago a Me- 
moir of Mr. Macready, wherein we stated 
his birth, parentage, and education. 

A New Susscriner.—The Journal is 2s. 6d. 
per quarter, postage free. 

Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 

communications of every kind, for the Editor, 

to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid,) 

51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in’ the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 





&c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘Under such instructors as Mr. Smarr, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

“ We advise allbad writers toapply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.” —The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smant’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 
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